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LETTER" WRITING. 


, xi „ n the detailed recital of social gaieties from 

more fatuous than tne a , 

tleCrof a mission, and it wane weil if 
n0 unworthy thought were sanct.oned to pass beyond the 
writer’s own control. Parents, at some time m life, are bound 
to be parted '“from their children, and it is at such times that 
significance of letter-writing is valued in its true light. If 
married and absent children are not to pass entirely from their 
old home ties and interests, it is essential that they shall, i n 
f,,™ rprpivp satisfactory replies to their letters. It 


this possible contact by means of the post that takes much 
of the sharpest sorrow from our partings, whilst it is this 
absence of communion that adds the deepest grief to the 
parting of death, when those we love are buried in an un- 
broken silence. 


ON CHILDREN’S PARTIES.* 


I. 

By Miss E. E. Freeman. 


“ Children’s Parties” has pmved a disti^duZo^ 
so far as I am concerned. When I first promised a short 
paper I imagined that the only difficulty would consist in 
complying with the request for brevity— there seemed so much 
to say— but when the moment of transferring one’s thoughts 
to paper actually arrived, then there begin a futile chase 
after ideas, which with provoking unanimity persisted in 
receding farther and farther into the distance the more one 


tried to lay hold of them. Finally, I succeeded in capturing 
two, round which I have woven my suggestions on the subject. 
At the same time, one hardly knows whether these ideas really 
are distinct from one another, or whether they are simply 
twin off-shoots from a parent stem. They are, in a word, 
that union of simplicity and naturalness which has its origin 
in the golden rule of “ plain living and high thinking.” And 
here, once for all, I must crave forgiveness if my handling of 
the subject is a little solemn and serious, not to say ponderous. 
For amusements are, after all, a part of life as we have to 
live it, and cannot properly be dissociated from the rest of it. 

The question, therefore, of children’s parties involves 
problems of life and conduct, and one may be pardoned for 
thinking that airy coquetting with surface facts affords no 
adequate solution of such enigmas. So, having made my 
apology for dullness, may I, in the first place, say that sim- 
plicity and naturalness should govern the whole code of action 
alike of party-givers and party-goers, grown-up people as 
well as children. And first as regards the party-givers. They 
must, for the sake of their little guests, aim at simple and 
natural hospitality. Real children— children, I mean, who 
are as young in mind and character as in years— feel uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed when a great fuss is made over 
them. Anything in the nature of exaggeration and arti- 
ficiality is repellent to the child brought up to be natural. 


* A paper read at the Walthamstow Branch of the P.N.E.U. 
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Tlie little one unconsciously applies the touchstone of truth 
gush and unreality, and, without ltnotv, ng why, ts rendered 
vaguely uncomfortable by them. The hostess, therefore, who 
fusses over her small guests is really transgressing the Srst 
canon of hospitality by not setting those guests at their ease. 

Next, with regard to the entertainment gi\en. Whatever 
it be, whether a Punch and Judy show, conjuring tricks, games, 
charades or dancing, do let it be really young, leally suitable 
for children, not a mere travesty of grown-up amusements. 
If the children are to dance, for instance, let their dancing be 
a pastime, not a solemn copy of their big sisters and brothers' 
behaviour at a ball. And here, en passant, may I put in a 
plea for children’s parties instead of the juvenile dances and 
balls which have almost entirely taken their place. Indeed 
the very words “ ball ” and “ dance ” sound oddly, almost 
pitifully, incongruous when coming from the lips of a child. 
But to revert to the dancing. What do boys and girls want 
with a formal programme ? An unpremeditated dance with 
a partner chosen on the spur of the moment is far more likely 
to conduce to those healthy, honest friendships between girls 
and boys, which are so good for both, than the heart-burning 
and fluttenngs of spirit of which a regular programme is often 
productive. This, of course, is only a personal point of view, 
and one with which others may not agree ; but, to my mind, 
anything which tends to make a girl or boy, particularly a 
L,i SG C ° nSC ° US ’ skoidd be rigidly avoided in play-time as 
frnnivi ^ bfe. So again we find ourselves con- 

as thp r| W1 1 tlG rccurrcnt jfleas of simplicity and naturalness 
children cllara cteristics of an entertainment given to 

One’s ow aV f- P 6nty ° f fun ~ as much fun as possible. 

degenerate im mCt ^ ^ ° ne when a g a ™ is t(> 

Besides if on ° 1 r0I ? P ’ and must on that accoim t be changed, 
and 74 is °t u ! PP r S ‘° * he best “ a child, one gets the best, 
encouraging children^'b^ 3S WeU aS ° f other thin S s - By 

y ite them to be roimi ° i natura l, one does not thereby in- 
present so badW u 1 mde ’ but if there are any children 
license, one can p rau S l(: up that for them liberty spells 
firmly, that such h A y Sh ° W - them ’ quite q uie tly but quite 

guilty of it unwelcome^ 011 / 1S ° Ut ° f plaC6 ’ and the P erS ° n 

so ong as he or she persists in being 
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objectionable. Such 

are cc 

naughty. 
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instances, however arc nm a 

“ a « “„ta g i„us, and no child naturalTy vvams to 4 
naughty. It is not hard to guide a lini. • 7 

behaviour when all the others are happy and good ? 

b “ W . the food question. Let the refreshments given 
nice, as dainty, as appetising as possible, but oh » do let 
them be wholesome too. Consult the children’s palates by 
all means ; but respect their internal economy, and this’ not 
only for their own sakes, but in the interests of the mothers 
the nurses, the companions, who will be with the children the 
next day. All rich, indigestible and highly-seasoned foods, 
above all, any dish of which wine forms an ingredient, should 
be carefully avoided on principle by the givers of children’s 
parties. One has to face the fact that, without the least 
intention of being greedy, a child often overeats itself, or 
upsets its digestion by improper feeding, particularly at a 
party. This may happen through curiosity or shyness quite 
as easily as through gormandising. Take the case of a small 
boy, who at home is brought up with Spartan simplicity of 
living, as so many children are. He goes to a party, and at 
suppertime he finds himself confronted with a bewildering 
variety of new and therefore fascinating forms of food. 
Actuated by no baser motive than a spirit of adventurous 
curiosity, he tries first one dish, then another, with reckless 
mixing, and superb disregard of inevitable collisions and 
warfare in his alimentary canal. He overeats himself, and is 
perhaps called greedy, when certainly he meant to be guilty 
of no such crime. The same result may come, the same 
sentence be passed, on a child who is too shy to say no when 
pressed to partake of a dish which she (for in this case a girl 
is usually the victim) either dislikes, or, perhaps, knows to be 
unsuitable for her. Again, when she has eaten enough, she 
sometimes goes on eating because it is made so hard for her 
to refuse. Those who have themselves suffered in childhood 
from the agonies of shyness will agree with me that such a case 
is by no means imaginary or improbable. Once more, then, 
let the food given at a children’s party be good and abundant 
and daintily served ; but at the same time simple and whole- 
some. There ought to be no need either for injunctions 
beforehand, such as so many mothers now find it necessary 
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x u-iJrp n -ire to eat and what they are to 
to give, as to wha c • on>s house ; and, on the other 

'» the doctor ' or 
v&'zxrz * be simpie ' s t ervin s 

Jt and he decorations of the table, should be as damty and 
as carefully thought out as though the guests were grown up. 
Of all places in the home, education in beauty-lovingness 
should go on in the dining-room, and the refinements of eating 
should be practised and felt from one’s earliest years upward, 
not laid on by way of veneer just when one is leaving the 
schoolroom. Only, do not have fragile decorations in easily 
overturned vases. If, when you were small, you ever broke 
or upset anything in anyone else’s house, and you remember 
what you felt like after the accident, you will know why I 
plead for simplicity of decoration as regards both the tables 
and the rooms which the children are to use. Don’t invite 
breakages ; but at the same time don’t insult your guests by 
making your rooms barn-like, and your table a mere receptacle 
for ungarnished dishes. 

To sum up for the party-givers. Let your welcome to the 
children ring true ; surround them with an atmosphere of 
real, honest fun and merriment ; appeal to the simple, sweet, 
unaffected instincts of childhood, and the result will be that, 
though you may not give a very grand party, yet it will be 
one that the children will enjoy and want repeated. Better 
still, it will be one that will leave no harm either to mind or 
body in its train. 

I am afraid my allotted space is already overspent ; but, if 
might further encroach upon the reader’s patience, I should 
i e to make one or two suggestions about the party-goers. 

Dr °\1 t0U u Ch ° n tvvo P°^ n ^ s — frocks and manners, 
as no^ihi ^ 1 !^ en aS prettil y> as becomingly, as daintily 
An over h ’ a u- the frocks be sim ple and suitable as well. 

iS a Pitiable ob i ect at any time. How 

whelming cwsdousne^Tif 116 ^ StrUgglmg against an over- 
world we fail tn fi SS ° f her bner y • Wherever else in the 
have a rieht tr R slm P bcb y and naturalness, at least we 
dress the little expec * them among the children. So, don t 
nes U P * n ver y fine frocks, which they will be 
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cWld^enteMnto’the spirit'of " « » 

all the time that she must noTcreLt' her d“ “ ^ remembcrin S 
sash ? Make the , , er dress or Slt °n her 

demands of ! S ‘ mply ' a " d y ° u * U b <= obeying the 
demands of artistic propriety in suiting the garb to e 

character. Make them prettily too. It !s not faf a £ 

o dress her unbecomingly at any time, least of all at a party 

where she will naturally want to look nice. Some pCk 

make a positive virtue of dressing their children in as ugly and 

tasteless a way as possible, and the uglier the style and colour 

the more they pride themselves on their action. That is all 

wrong. It is stultifying and debasing the child’s artistic 

instinct and sense of beauty, and may easily cause a sensitive 

girl to suffer agonies of self-conscious misery. Children are 

the flowers of the world. Then take a lesson from nature as 

to the radiant simplicity that should mark their dress. Study 

each child individually. Make the most of her good points, 

minimise her defects of colouring, build, etc., in planning what 

she is to wear. Then, once the frock is on, see that the child 

promptly forgets all about both herself and it. Else good-bye 

to ease and charm of manner. 

This brings me to my last point — the manners of party- 
goers. Again I plead for simplicity and naturalness. So-called 
“ company manners ” are a sure sign of under-breeding. Let 
the finest manners, if there must be a distinction, be kept for 
the home, for it is the members of one’s own family who have 
the first claim on the best and highest that is in one. So, let 
the children practise acts of politeness in the home, all day 
and every day, that courtesy may become ingrained in their 
natures and part and parcel of their characters, not a mere 
outward veneer to be smeared on just when the children are 
■“ on show ” at a party or elsewhere, and then promptly taken 
off again when the special occasion is over. The having two 
sets of manners is the outcome of an entirely wrong system of 
training. Marcus Aurelius says, \our manners will \eiy 
much depend on the quality of what you habitually think 

. . L'l J fhniirrhtQ find tllfiil* 

about 


ives 


VA on j 

So, let the children think high thoughts, and their 
will be rendered fragrant by beautiful deeds beautifully 


done, for, as Lord Tennyson has it, 

lt Manners are not idle, but the fruit ^ 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind." 
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II. 

BY Mrs. P. J- Whitaker. 

. children in the world, there will be treats 
While theie a hildren , and these should not be too 

and entertainments for cnn^ „ u;}A ^ inAUT 


numerous. Any intelligent healthy child, kindly dealt with 
L furnished with food convenient for mind as well as body, 
will naturally find life so full of interest, that occasions of 
extraordinary amusement need be but few. Such occasions, 
will, however, arise and ought not to be neglected. They are 
important factors in the child’s social education, training him, 
or her, to take their fitting place among their fellows, self- 
respecting, and conscious of their own preferences, and therefore 
rendering due regard to the tastes and wishes of those about 
them. 

I should not agree with the mother of Rosamond in Miss 
Edgeworth’s story, who on being asked by her little daughter, 
“ Mamma, why do you never remember my birthday ? ” 
replied with that exasperating accuracy which has not the 
ring of truth to a child’s ear, “ My dear, I remember your 
birthday perfectly well,” and proceeded with unanswerable 
but utterly unconvincing logic, to demolish the fairy fabric 
of birthday gifts and rejoicings, which the talk of some 
incautious relative had built up in the child’s brain. Among 
these, there was, of course, the birthday party, and one feels 
sorry, even now, for the little maiden whose “ castle in the 
air of a birthday party of her own was so soon and so 
ruthlessly shattered. For myself as a child, there was a 
glamour about the very word “ party.” It was quite a shock 

j°^ n< ^ ^ was use d in other connections, and with a widely 

i erent meaning that people talked of parties in politics 
^ * n m y y° un g days with a vigour and a vengefulness 


nown to this more even-tempered generation) — that a 
an might be a “ party ” to a crime filled my soul with horror, 

obiertir> en ^ pages °* Sickens I found a more or less 

referred to as “ the party,” I steeled 

It is trnm'n ls am an d passed contemptuous by. 

the iov T remem brance of those long past parties, tha 
> ° my childish heart, as well as from consultation 


were 
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practical suggestions I have to offer Uy ZZs Z 

C !"d 8 C , dren my OWn aCCO “‘ h -e Zn too 

considered ‘!’ ', CqUCnt t0 be of much avail. My friends 
sidered that expensive presents were unnecessary, also 

entertainers' *** °‘ & V “ y nnmber of « uests - Professional 


I the young people of the house can get up something to 
amuse their visitors, it will be for the benefit of both, but it 
should be carefully prepared, and not take up too much of 
the evening. It is well to have a programme of events drawn 
up beforehand, but not to adhere to it too rigidly. Every 
spontaneous suggestion of the company themselves should be 
welcomed and put into practice if possible. Now that 
recitation is so much taught in schools, there may often be 
some among the little guests who will be pleased to give 
pleasure by reciting. This should be ascertained beforehand, 
at least for the one or two to begin. As to round games, the 
old-fashioned are often new and very amusing to the present 
generation of young folks. Only take care to have some one 
who knows how they are played and can explain them 
distinctly. 

If the guests vary very much in age, it is better to have two 
rooms with different amusements — unless it be distinctly 
understood that the elder amuse the younger. Rather give 
two parties than have either elder or younger set aside and 
feeling de trop, while the others are having a good time. 
Finally, I think in this matter, we might do something to 
lessen the inequalities of fortune. One hears of some children 
going to three or four parties a week, tired out and growing 
indifferent to the pleasure provided, and others who hardly 
get an invitation. I know social etiquette must govern even 
the list of guests for a juvenile party. But most of us with a 
little thought, might include among our invited guests two 
or three to whom the invitation would come as a glad surprise, 
a piece of news almost too good to be true, which is as keen 
a delight, as rare, and as uplifting to children as to their 

elders. 


